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DEYILOPKENT 0? CLASS AJIASEHESS AMONG mAL CHILDMS 

\ ^ 

The Problai .-^ 



It bat noted tn earlier stiidiett (Laesvell, 1958; 1961; 
l*»«ell and Per^ll, 1961) that aoet adults hold to ^pular conceptlotuT 
#f aoeial elasaea vhlch are cosprlaed of sett of ateteotxpea» Retearcbera 
ala# aasgeat that theae etereotypea are veil developed by the time a 
p«f ton teachea adolescence (cf. Centers, 1950; Congatton, 1952; 
Stanalvelt et, al,, 1952; Montagae,. 1954), These findings call for 
atodies tnveatigattng the developaeatal process of acquiring the stereo* 
typea ^^that seanat the dcvelopaent of class awareness. 

Ettvas* in his ezteiislve studies oo children's ^oclml perception 
(BstTso, 1952i 1958; 1965; 1966; Bstran tad Zstvan, ^959), eiqthjislzed 

* 

hoir children view their social vorld, particularly, what chay aay about 
**life altuations^^ in rural and urban envlrotsnent; in child a^d adult 
actirltiea; and in different aocioeconooiic background. Kegarding aocial 
atatua perception^ Eatvan indicated that increasing age to be related to 
taoreaaing awareness of status symbols, whereas intelligence and rural-* 
urban background were not related to child*< perception of aocial class. 

Three other studies have been notlceTl, focusing on children^a 
perception of social status. In the first cojsprehenaitre atudy by 



Steadier (^949), the researcher sarapled chtlr!ren at four grade levels: 
first, foortb, sixth, and eighth, and stratified the saaple by claaa 
position and aex* Several test procedures were used to teat class 
awareness in the children. The^ »ajor test t-as a picture teat containing 
four aeta of pictnrea illustrating hones, recreation, dresaea, ^d jobs 
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at tbr«e «oc loecoooaic levels, s'tendler found that the f list-grade 
child not awire of social class and could not relate the pictures 
with socUl cU«,s, but as the child grew blder he becaae able to rate 
the pic cures better vith reasonings, like that of the adults; The ■ '' > 
researcher also indicated that the child's intelligence and social 
ciats baclcground were related to his ability to correctly rate the ^ 
pictures. . 

After a decade, Jahoda (1959) conducted a research in thi* area 
by introducing a test procedure involved making "socially cob^ous". 
pictures by asseobling. puzzle-like drawings, with a tatxtuzf of different 
social class drawings. ^ unlike Stendler. Jahida found t4t children at 
the flrstt^rade were also perceiving class dif ferenj^s, and their ability 
to correctly rate the pictures were largely due t/ intelligence. 

The only other study in this area was reported in 1971 ^y 
Jeannette Tudor. Tudor tested class awarenejRs on cognitive, behavioral, 
and evaluative dinensions aoong children m grades ofle, four, and .'six ' 
of « southern metropoiltan school systc/^ Picture-test with f^urea 
representative of three social classeft vas used in this, study; The 
researcher found) that on cognltlveytest, age and sex were' related to 
the subject^* performahce, whereas on behavioral test,^ age, social cla«», 
•nd were found to be related td performance. The evaluative teat 
indicated no significant results. 

^ The present study i6 an attempt to' Investigate class awarenes* 
aaong school children Infrural area, by replicating; Tudor 'a aethod of 
investigation. Class /wareness is investigated In three dlaensiona: 

cognitive dlaenaibo /behavioral dimension; and evaluativa diaenslon. 

/ ■ ) 
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The cognitive dlnensloo of social class awareness is seen as the slaple 
perception or recognition of» social differences. The behavioral diasen- 
sion is concerned with the recognition that ."behavioral differences are 
linked co cognitive cues." The evaluative dimension Is comprised of 

4 

"the attachment of evaluations (good or bad) on the basis of cognitive 
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These three 'dimensions are seen distincdy separate froti one 

another, but leading to the common focus of Interest * the awareness of 

social class. It is argued that simple recognition of social class 

differences neither signifies an awareness that behavioral differences 

are linked to cognitive cu€3> nor does it indicate an awareness chat 

evaluations are connected to different classes on the basis of these 

cues. For example, although formal education is related to social 

class, a child's ability to distinguish between social classes does 'not 

r 

necessarily suggest his awareness that members in one class may be nore 
educated that those of the other. Similarly^ neither a child's ability 
to distinguish between social classes, nor his perception of behavioral 
differences, necessarily suggests his awareness that members in one class 
are perceived as "better" than those of the other, though adults generally 
perceive "lover^lass people" as somehow "not as good as** "upper-class 
people," 

This research is designed to study the developmental process of 
class awareness among rural children in the following lines of 
Imresttgatlpn: 

O) When do* children begin to perceive class differences? 
(2) Whe^^do children begin to recognize that behavior patterns 
are claOT-^alated? 



4 

(3) When does th^ evaluative cotoponent of class avareness 
develop? 

(4) Hov do the variables of sex, age, and social class back- 
ground of the child affect the developineDt of avarenass oo 
cognitive, behavioral and evaluative dlsensioos? 

Test Instrzanent 

Picture-test vlth figures representing three social classes: 
upper, nlddle and lover is used in this study. These figures sre 
•lBp|Le pen dravlngs^ of three men, three vosien, three x&ale children, 
and three female chlldreo* There are also drawings houses and auto^ 



BCbtlea representing the three classes of figures* Dr^ss cues, cleanli* 
n^s^ and hair-style cues can be used in differentiating the fi^re / 
dravlngs. ^ 

The teat instrument Is divided into three parts,. one f^r each 
dDienslon of class avareneas* ^ For cognitive test, the child is asked 
to group the huauin figures into f sallies, and to match bouses and auto« 
•obtles vitb the adult female and adult male figures re^ectlvely, . 
ttslntalntng the social class position. The te^t is set up in the 
felloving nanner: the father flgtxre in each family is placed on a table 
the Interviewer and tbe child is gitren the nine remaining figures and 
asked to match the mother, male child and female child %t±th the father* 
Next, the three housed are placed on the table and the child is asked to 
match the mother figure ylth the house, and the same process is repeated 
vlth. the father figures and automobiles* One point is scored for each 
correct matching. The score range on this test Is from 0 to 15. 



Tht other two parts of \he test tnstrunent consist of behavioral 
aod enraluattve^Tluestions about opposing figure drawings. For exaaplc, 
on the bahavioral test the child Is shovn the "upper-class" and "lower* 
cLass^ father flgures«and asked to point out which one vent to college 
and coopleted acre than four years of college education* On tb« 
evaluative test the child is shovn the "middle class" and "lover class" 
vale children figures and asked to decide and point out which of these 
two boys may be disliked by the "upper class" male child and hence would 
not want to play with. There are thirty items on the behavioral teat 
and six items on the evaluative test. Each child is interviewed alone, 
and on each teat item he is scored one point for each correct answer. 
The score range on jbehavioral test Is from 0 to 30, and that of the 
Wluatfiye teat ts freo^O to 6, 

This test instrument was pretested among 15 college students and 
15 children ranging in age^ from five to twelve^ The college students 
were considered the adult sample and also served as a validation group. ] 
Only those behavioral and evaluative pretest iteaa, which had 100 percent 
agreeaent In the adult sample about the "correct figure" choice were 
included tn the tnstruaent. The child f ample served as assurance that 
yotsng children could understand the items and could tolerate the lengthy 
tntexvtew. 

The reliability and validity of the test instrument are. aupporte* 
with the argument that class awareness is a developmental construct, and 
the existence #f a strong coxrelatlonship (r«.917) between age and claaa 
awareneaa score, ohtalned by summing across the three tests- Also, there 
1ft tntemal consistency within each test* 

< 



Data 

Data were collected froa kindergarten, grades one through eight 
In nine public elementary schools of the rural county school system in 
the Dpper Cuaberland region of middle Tennessee. First, the grades were j 
•elected rawlomlj^ diking one -^rc^ e^ch schoq), ae<j -theiv int^^vie^ all 
children in that grade. In this procedure, around 50 children from 
each grade were interviewed, excepc froa grades four, seven and eight 
i^ere there were between 30 - 40 children in each grade in the selected 

schools. The age range of the children was from five to seventeen years. 

2 

The saaple was limited to vhit& children, which was unintenclonal , 

3" 

Children's social class background was based on occupational information 
of the head of household. This information was obtained fr'om school 
records. Education^l--^tiform3tion on parents were also ob^ined elt^ier 
froa the school records or from the class ^teachers. Any child for whoa, 
parental occupation and educatipn were unknown or doubtful ^s eliminated 
froa the analysis • Thus, a total sample size of 378 was obtained- for the 

* present analysis. * 

' Social class background (SES) 6f the children were determined by 
their fathers* occupational strata* Following ,dn earlier work reported 
byMooklLerjee C1971), father's occupation was divided Into three categories 

-^of "prefefSlonal and business," "white collair Jots," and "blue collar Jobs 
and acrvtcc works," with the respective categories being considered as 
•^gh SES,'* "Medtun SSS," and "Low SES."^ 

The child's parental education level was classified Into three 
categories as follows: . "College education" - "High PED," "High School 
education" - "Medium PED," and "Below High School education" - "Low FED." 

J 

' 8^ 
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Parental education vas used here .as an additional diaeneion of social 
background of the child. 

Results 

The results for analyses of variance indicating main effects on 

cognitive, behavioral and evaluatlve^^imensions of class awareness are 

presented In Table !• Table 2 presents the meaos for significant main 

efie^/s^n each of the above dimensions. 

/ The analysis of variance Indicates three significant main effects: 

age, socioeconomic status and parental education on cognitive, behavioral 

and evaluative dimensions. It is evidenced from Table 2 that among rural 

chsfldren nuch of the development of social class awareness occurs between 

first and eighth grades, that means, between ages six and fourteen. 

This research indicates that the accuracy in understanding of Cognitive 

cues increases substantially between grades one and two, and to a smaller 

extent between grades three and four, four and five, and six and seven. 

The mean scores on cognitive test for fifth graders and above appear to 

be very close to the "perfect" score of 15. Hence, basing on the imeasure-- 

ments of the test instrument it can be said that most of the developmental 

process of class awareness is completed by the time a child reaches the 
k 

fifth grade. 

To test whether the developmental process of class awarenesiJ 
begun by the time children reach the kindergart^ or the first grad^ we 
have compared the mean scores of the^child^en on cognitive testywith . the 
"expected score"^ on the test if the pictures are randomly g/o^ped on 
each question. Any score on cognitive test, then, differing from th^ 
"expected score" of 4.99 can be considered as better Jthatj/ or worse than 

9 
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a rando© preference* The results of the t-tests' performed with null 
hypotktcis that yci « 4,99 reveaL that both the kindergarten and first- 
grade children are grouping the pictures randomly rather than on the 
basis of cues in the pictures, T^ts* finding indicates that the develop-^ 
aental process of class awareness on cognitive dimension among rural 
children has not begun at the age of five or 'slx,^ However, other t-tests 
results show that the second or third grader children are grouping the 
figures on the basis of cues in the pictxares Cp 4^.001) . 

2» 

Social class background and parental education are found .to be 

0 

related to cognitive class >awareneB8^ but sex does not seem to be related 
with class awareness among rural children (see Tables 1 and 2)^ O^er 
all grades, the upper-class children appear to be most~avare-of cognitive 
differences between figures, followed by the mlddie^class and lower-class 
children in that order. Children with high-parental education, similarly, 
show highest awareness of cognitive differences between the pictures, 
followed by •the middle- and low-parental education* The latter finding, 
furt:her, supports the relationship of social class background and cognitive 
class awarfeness.^ Table 3 presents the msar. scores on cognitive, 
behavioral and evaluative tests for .social class and parental education 
within each grade. The social class differences on cognitive dimension 
within Icindergarten and f ir^t'-grade--srg^slight , having all children scores 
close to the "expected score/* but tho differences become larger as we 
approach to higher grades. This finding indicates that social class 
background of the child appears to begin affecting In the developmental 
process of class awareness in grade-one, and continues to have a strong 
effect afterwards. Similar effect is noted with thcpafental education 
or cogriitive dimension of class awareness (fxMT^ade 3, r«.397, p ^.001)* 



The bebavi^xal test shows significant effects of age, social ^ 
class, and pareDtaJ. education (see Table 1). On the behavioral test 
each child has a 50 percent probability of selecting the correct picture 

by chance alone. As there are 30 items on this test, any score differing 

/ 

froQ IS deviates from the expectation of the sampling distribution of 
random selections of pictures. Although -the children in kindergarten and 
first-grade do not perform better than randomly selecting the correct 
picture, they are aware of the behavioral correlates of cognitive cues^ 

see Table 2) * A large increase in mean scores between grade one and 
grades two, three and four indicates that the understanding of the behavior 
patterns related to the figures^ in the pictures has taken firm hold during 
the period rbe child becomes seven to nine years old. Another large 
Increase tn mean scores between grade four and grades five thru eight 
leads us to suspect, that the developmental process in understanding cla^s 
related behavior patterns is completed by the time children reach age 
ten or eleven. 

J ^ 
Social class background and parentaL/education are also found to 

be related to behavioral correlatesjof/(n.ass awareness, but sex is not 

related with behavioral awareness (see Tables 1 and 2)- Here again, 

among all graders, upper-class children seem to be most aware of behavioral 

- differences between figures, and in an order followed by middle-class 

and lower-class children. The same pattern of performance is noted with 

the parental education.^ The social class differences on behavioral' 

dimension of class awareness within kindergarten and first-grade children 

are not much (see Table 3). Although the majority of these children 

9 

scoring below the "expected score," test results show that these chMdren 
a^e aware of behavioral patterns related to the figures In the pictures. 

11 
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In addition, the finding that the differences between the behavioral 
score and the score by chance becom^ larger as we move to higher grdda6» 
suggests that social class background of the child starts affecting in 
the understanding of class related behavioral patterns at the earlier 
•ges» and continues to have :stronger effects afterwards* Similar results 

are noted with th^ parental education on behavio/al dimension of cl^ss 

10 / 
awar^ness^ As the number of cases in each jcategory of social class^ 

and parental education became smaller within grades^ it is difficult to 

cofaent on which social class background itilldren at which age become 

more^aware of class related behavioral patterns. 

It is interesting to note .that although sex is found to be 

/ 
/ 

unrelated yith behavioral dimejision of class awareness, a strong relation* 
ship is apparent among the seventh and eight grade children regarding 
these factors. At this age, girls are able to recognize the behavioral 
patterns more preclsfely/than those of the boys. The differences between 
the mean scores of bo/sUnd girls are fpund to be significant (t-value 
for^ Grade 7»2.921, /<*01;» t-value for Grade 8«1.961, p^.05). This 
distinction is due to the differentiation In socialization patterns 
between males and females at this age. By" age twelve or thirteen^ t 
females move into* a feminine subculture, and maybe the adult ^feminine 

•ex^roles sharpen their awareness, of behavioral patterns. ^ 

\ 

The F-ratios for analysis of variance show three significant main 

effects of age, social class and parental education on evaluative diaen-- 

•ion of class awareness (see Table 1}« It Is apparent from Table 2 that 

the developmental process in evaluation of social class differences has 

already begun before the child reaches gr^de one. • The accuracy in per- 

12 

ception of evaluative cues increases substantially as he grows qlder.. 
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The sixth-grade students have obtained the highest mean score of 5.58, 
iwhUh is very close co the "perfect" score of 6. Accordingly, as the 
5^ %t^^t instrument measures class evaluations, we can say that most of the 
Jl developmental process is completed by the tiae .children become' twelve 
- yeazn of age. Since the probability on this test of getting any item . 
^(Wjrxect by chance Is 50 perfi^nt, mcaa'ttkorac above 3 are better than the 
••expected'' perf ordnances. A t^teat recult indicates that even the kinder- 
• garten children aj:e scoring GlgWf icantly (p4^,001) above random scores 
(though slightly)* These observa\ions suggest that pos3ij>ly the evaluative 
components of class awareness develop at the earlier ages* 

Both soqlal clas^ 'ati'd parental education are related to evaluative 

' r ' ■' 

awareness, but sex is not rfelated (see Tables 1 and 2). Among all 



|hlldreh> upper-cla^s children or children v^hose parental education* art 
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^-*-Wglv agai*; seem to be most aware of evaluative differences between figures 

in the test, followed by the children in igiddle- and low^-ranks of social 

13 

class background or parental education in that order. When we compare 
the evaluative scores within 'grades, almost all children ♦ire scoring 

better than the ^'expected score" by chance irrespective of their social 

*^ ' • • 

w class background andgrade* Here again, except iti fewer cases, the 

upper-class children 8:*e doing better than the middJe-clas.s or lowetrcXaai 

%children» A few variations of this pattern, as noted here, presumably 
are due to small sample size and lack of controlled experiment. The 
differences between the evaluative- test score and the score* by chance 
become larger as we approach to higher gxades-^artlcularly among the 

>ioper-cla8s children; These findings indicate. that in the developmental 
process of class awareness, .especially in ex'aluatlve components, social 
diss ^ack^^nd and parental education ntart affecting at the earlier 
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«gM otf the child, and restaln affecting till the child reaches 
14 

Adoltttence. 

It should be pointed out that although sex is not found to be a 
contributing factor in the developmctit of evaluative coaponeats of class 
avartness, a relationship is noted between sex and evaluative score 
asong seventh-grade childten (p-.4210, ?/•©!). Girls seen to be aore 
conscious about the evaluative components of'claso differeoces at this 
age.^^ This findings again, may be Interpreted as the resMLt of diffet- 
entiation in socialisation patterns betvccn cales and females, especially 
at this age of tvelve or thirteen when the girls move into a feminine 
subculture. 

Summary and Discussion 

The above findings indicate that children in rural areas are avare 
of class-related differences among the pictures, and the developmental 

process of ayareness starts long before the children reach the kinder*- 

I 

garten level ^ of formal education. Social class background and parental, ^ 
education are found to bo ^af fee ting strdngly in the developmental process 
of acquiring the stereotypes to understand social class differentiations. 

On the cognitive test both the kindergarten and f irst-gVade 
children, althpugh performing above the rcndcm expectation, are not 
keenly avare of the cognitive cues in the pictures. However, this 

research indici^tes that thelaccuracy in understanding of cognitive cues 

i 

Incrteses substantially between grades one and two, and by the time 

1. 

childm reach i^lfth grade, most of the developmental process of cognitive 

class awareness |is completed. The reccarch results, further, suggest 

that children of | age six in rural atea may not alrays be able to 

14 



recognize physical differences between figures in the pictures, but 
they arev aware df the behavioral patterns as well as 'the evaluative 
components of classNilf ferentl^ls. Both sop ial ^la^ background and 
parental education of chil<lren' appear to be significant ractors related 
to class awareness on the ostgnitlve, behavioral and evaluative dinenaions. 
In nost of the cases, upper-class children are performing best on these 
tests, followed by middle-class and lower-class children in that order. 
Qiildren with high**parental education^ similarly, show highest awareness 
of cognitive, behavioral and evaluative differences between the pictures, 
followed by the middle- and, low-*parental eduiqatlon. These observations 
indicate that social class background and parental educatiqii of. children 
start affecting in the d^elopm^ntal process of cl^s awa^ness^in age 
six or even earlier, and continue to influence substantially in later 
ages. * 

Some similarltiesjand dissimilarities are noted whdlk comparing 
the results of thl^v^pidy with those of the urban study (Tudor\ 1971) • 
Similar to Tudor 's observation, the developmental process of cognl^tlve 
awareness among children in rural setting seems to be completed by ^e 
time children reach eleven to ^elve years of age. ^In addition, this 
research suggests that the major develcp'nbnt 6f this awareness occurs 
between ages six and seven (between grades one and two). However, this 
data^set does not specify clearly whether *the perception of cognitl\ 
cuea of class differentials has developed in kindergarten** or first-gptde 
children. Unlike Tudor, this study reveals a strong relationship between 
social class background and cognitive class Avmrtntsfu^ Social class 
background of children is also found to be affecting the development of 
behavioral awareness. Upper-class' children appear to be nost awtire of 



cognitive cues as veil as behaviorar patterns between figures In the 
plcturet« Tudor^s analysis also indicates sex to be related to cognitive 
dlaenslon In such a way that **glrls are better at grouping the figures 
than are boys" (1971:475), vhile the present analysis does not show . 
relationship between 8tx and class awareness', in general, but supports . 

*^that girls become nore conscious of class-related behavioral patterns 
and eva3ua\lvf coriponents than those of boyo, by the time they all reach ^ 
seventh grade. Probably this Is dee to the differentiation In sociali- 
satlon patterns bettreen males and f eiiiales at this age<» 

In the urban study, the evaluative test shovys no significant 
results (Tudor^ 1971:474-475), whereas the present study indicates the 
existence of strong relationships between age, social class background, 
and evaluative conponents of class awareness. Th^s finding suggests . 
that the development of evalxiative cues of class awareness aaong rural ^ 
children occur at the same time the cognitive and behavioral components 
develop, and the social class background and parental education of the. 
children exert substantial Influence in this developmental process of 
class awareness. Moving a jstep further, it may be interpreted that the 

^ developaental process of perception of differences in class-related 
cortelates are learned through evaluation by socializing agents, and 
that is why the kindergarten and first-grade children .are not performing 
in the cognitive and behavioral tests as "good" as in the evaluative 
teat (cf. Tudor, 1971; f/ess,and Torney, 1967). 

It should be remeabered, as a final note, that before generallring 
the results and interpretations reported In this paper, the linitations^ 
of having our subjects restricted to white children from rural area in 
the South, the smallness of sanple size and lack of controlled experlaent 
need' to be considered. 



Table 1: P-ratios for Main 
Evaluative Tests 
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Effects on the Cognitive, Behav^al and 



Source 



Evaluative 
Ag.e 
. Sex 
SES 

Parental Education 



f <F-,ratio 




4.191 
<1.00 
10.205 
11.402 



Probability 




4.001 
>.10O 
4.001 
<.001 

<.001 

<.001 
<.O01 
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;^able 2: Significant Main Effects, Cognitive^ Behavioral and 
Evaltiatlve Tests 



Source \ Cognitive Behavioral Evaluative 



KG 


50 


5.32 


12.22' 


3,84 


Orade 1 


46 


5.52 ' 


12,35 


4.39 


Grade 2 


53 


10.15 


18.3'6 


5.11 


Grade 3 


56 


8.52 


^ 16\2"5 


4.50 


Grade 4 


24 . 


10. OA 


19.17 


4.88 


Grade 5 


49 


. 12.43 


25.12 


5.55 


Grade 6 


50 


il.80 


21.74 


* 5.58 


Grade 7 


25 w 


13.12 


25.76 


5.04 


Grade 8 


25 


.11.44 


' 23.92 


5.04 


Mean 


378 


9.50 


18.74 


4.86 


Range 




0-15 


0-30 


0-6 


High SES 


122 


10.74 


20.96 


■ 5.29 

* 


Med SES • , 


143 


9.34 


18.50 . 


4.86 


Low SES * 


113 > 


8.35 


16.64 


4.40 












High P£D 


122 


10.76 


21.. 58 


,5.38 


Hed PED 


112 


9.16 


18.47 


4.74 


Low JED 


.144 ,' . 


8.68 


16.53 


4.51 
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Table 3; Mean Scores oo Cognitive, Behavioral and Evaluative Tests by Social 
Class and Parental Education, within Grades 



l/XolcuS XOU9 

of Class 


and Parental 










4 

Grades 








KG 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8, 




Hi SES 


6.64 


5.50 


10.17 


10.40 


13.50 


12.64 


14.20 


13.00 






Mea SES 


5.00 


6,32 


9,23 


7.00 


10.00 


11.44 


11.90 


13.00 


11.86 




Lo SES 


4.91 


4.56 


13.00 


7-89 


9.54 


13.00 


10.88 


13.33 


10.91 


Cognitive 


HI PED 


6.50 


7.67 


10.00 


10.09 


13-50 


12.23 


10.67 


13.50 


10.50 




Hed PED 


5.12 


5.24 


8.75 


10.27 


8.20 


14.50 


12.85 


12.50 


11.00 




Lo PED 


5.08 


5.56 


10.. 62 


6.17 


10.18 


13.00 


11.29 


13.78 


12.33 





Bl SES 


14.09 


12.17 


18.58 


21.20 


22.00 


25.49 


24.40 


25'. 33 




* 


Med SES 


10.82 


11.73 


16.00 


15.29 


18.11 


26.33 


22.76 


26.15 


23.93 




Lo SES 


12.36 


13.17 


24.00 


11.89 


19.46 




19.06 


25.33 


23.91 


Behavioral 


Hi PE3) 


12.25 ' 


14.33 


18.61 


21.23 


22.00 


25.48 


20.67 


25.50 


25.50 




Hed PED 


11.65 


11.84 


19.50 


16.64- 


i.9.40 


27.50 


22.-80 


26.42 


23.86 




Lo PED 


12.60 


12.72 


17-81 


.11.30 


18.76 




21.19 


25.00 


23.67 




Hi SES 


3.64 


5.17 


5.22 


5.75 


3.50 


5.74 


5-60 


4.00 






Med SES 


4.00 


4.86 


4.62 


3.94 


4.78 


5.33 


• 5.66 


5.08 


5.14 




Lo SES 


3-82 


3.56 


5.75 


3.68 


5.15 




5.44 


5.33 


4.91 


Evaluative 


Hi PED 


3.88 


5.33 


-5.10 


5.82 


3.50 


^.64 


5.56 


5.25 


6.00 




Med PED 


3.35 


4.72 


5.50 


4.73 


5.00 


6.00 


5.70 


4.67 


5.44 




Lo PED 


4.16 


3.78 


5,05 


3.13 


5.0O 




5.48 


' 4.50 


5.67 
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POOTHOTES 



The pictures were first drswn by an artist using color pens, and 
then those were copied on the Xerdx machine in black and white- These 
black and white pictures were usc^d in the study. All facial expressions 
were "neutral." 

^There were no children from other racial groups in th^sample^ 
grades and schools ^ 

3 ' ' ■ >. 

These categories are scmewhat patterned after the Holi^ngshea^d'^^ 
and R^llch classification in Social Class and Mental Illn ess ^^^'^ 
(1958:390-391). 

4 

Computations for two-way and three*-way interactions were not ' 
pursued because some requirements of the tests were^not met. 

The '^expected score" theoretically fs the mean; of ^the sampling 
distribution of all scores when the pictures are randomly grouped. For 
the family grouping the "expected scq/e" is computed by calculating ^e 
mean score from the t/mm of all possjtole scores divided by the total 
number of all possible ways of getting scores. Similarly, the **ej^t^cted 
score" for the house and the car matchings are computed. The "expected 
pcores" on the family grouping question and for the matching questions'^ 
aie 2.986 and 2 00 respectively. 

6 ' 

Correlations between social class» parental education and scores 
ijDn Che cognitive test are as follows: 

Cognitive score by SES, r*.217l, p<.001 
Cognitive score by PED, .ri^,1975, p^.OOl 

7 ■ ' 

t-tc8t5 measuring the differences between the KG and first-grade 

scores and the expected score are found slj^nlf leant at ,001 level of 
probaJinity, wfi.en the null hypothesis,/(-15 is tested. 

* * # 

g 

Correlations between soolal class, parental education and acores^ 
on the behavioral test are as follows: 

. Behavioral score by SES, r«.2484, pi^.OOl 
Behavioral score by PED, r».3061, p^^OOl 

t-tests performed with null hypothe8ls,/^»l5 for tte mean scores^ 
of KG and first-grade children in different ^categor^les of social <la«s • 
were .significant at .001 level of probabillty'?^'^''*^^./^; ' 
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10 

Correlations between aocial class, parental education and scores 
on behavioral test within grades are as follows: 
. for SBS: 

Grade 3» r*.5912, pX'OOl 
Grade 5, r».303O, p<^-Ol 
-.....^Gradee, r--3512, p <.006 
for^^Di^' 
Grade 3, r«,6760, p^.OOl 
Grade 5, r«.3781, -004 
Grade 6, r*.3621, p^*005 * 

^^Correlations between sex and scores on the behavioral test are 
as follows: 

Grade 7, r*.5201, p^ .004 
Grade 8, r».3683, P^.Ol 

« 

Correlations between age> school grade and scores on the 
evaluative t«fsc are as foll^j^: 

Evaluative score>y^age, r».2476, p^.OOl 
Evaluative scor^^by schoo} grade, r*-2795, p^^.OOl 

13 

Correlations between social class and parental education and 
scores on evaluative test are as follows: 

Evaluative score by SES, r-.2271, p^.OOl * 
Evaluative score by PED» r«,2316, p^^.OOl 

14 

Correlations between social class and pai^entai education and 
scores on evaluative test within grades are as follows: 
for SES: 

Grade 3; r-.4946, p<.00l 
Grade 5, .r«.3871, p ^.003 
for PED: 

Grade 3, r«.687a, p<.001 
Grade 5, r«*3320, pZ.Ol 

^^In grade seven a t-test becween the difference of mean scores 
"of boys and girls Is found significant at ,01 level of probability. ' w 
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